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[ From the Connecticut Courant. | 


OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBORS. 


The revolutions which are progressing in Span- 
ish America, and which already have occasioned 
considerable bloodshed, are a subject of no sniall 
concernment to the citizens of the U. States. A 
nation usually becomes more formidable to its 
neighbors, after Passio throug a sanguinary 
revolution. What is @alled civil war, or a war 
between fellow citizens of the same country, 1s 
generally the most ferocious of any: it awakens 


and brings into action the v.ry worst passions ot 


the human heart. Ifit be of considerable long 
duration, the whole country becomes miliary, 
Under such circumstances, great generals spring 
up, as if by magic. Meanwhile the mass of the 
people, inured to scenes of horrible cruelty and 
carnage among themselves, are animated with 
the spirit of blood-thirsty ferocity. A nation that 
has passed through the flery furnace of civil war 
and revolution, becomes heated in.a seven fold de- 
gree. At last, it generally has, of course, for its 
sovereign ruler, one of its military chieftains. He 
naturally thirsts for conquests. The officers of 
ihe revolution army are inno wise willing to “ beat 
their swords into plowshares.” ‘They pant for 


laurels in the field of battle: and having multi- 


tudes of soldiery, ready to follow them abroad for 
plunder, and who would be lazy, turbulent, ain 
worse than nothing at home--they lead them out 
to rob and subjugate their defenceless neighbors. 

This is the natural course of things, as might 
be shown, in a variety of instances, from history. 
But there is no need: the single example of 
France is sufficient ;—or, if another instance is 
wanted, we have it in St. Domingo. 

The blacks of St. Domingo, or Hayti, affiliated 
by the jacobins of France, and antmated with the 
enthusiasm of French liberty, burst forth in all 
the phrenzy of revolution, massacred the white 
people, men, women and children, and became 
the exclusive possessors of the soil. Since that 
period, they have been almost perpetually enga- 
eedin civil war an.ong themselves ; both parties 
Jed by ambitious and able chieftains. 

The island of Hayti is situated at the entrance 
of the gulf of Mexico; at the distance of buta 
few days sail from the southern parts of the U. 
States. It is, bating seventy miles, as long as the 
island of G. Britain, and about two thirds as broad ; 
and, for fineness of climate and fertility of soil, is 
the garden of the western world. Wayti is capa- 
ule of supporting a population of several millions ; 
and no race of people increase faster, under favor- 








war. ‘They constantly keep on foot two consid- 
erable armies of veterans ; and have besides, some } 
naval force, which they have veen zealously in- 
creasiug. The Haytians feel the double pride of| 
independence and martial prowess. Already they 
have poured contempt upon the United States, 
both by words and deeds. Our country, in the 
language of Christophe, is no dody ; and our coun- 
trymen have been whipped upon their naked backs, 
by his orders. When the civil war in Hayti 
shali have «nded, and the whole population be 
brought under a single military despot, it is not 
impossible, or improbable, that the Haytians may 
become formidable in naval prowess, and be a 
courge to their neighbors. It is not improbable, 
that it will be a primary object with them, to let 
loose the myriads of slaves that darken our south- 
ern coasts. This however, is a subject too hor- 
ible ior contemplation. The blood runs cold, a 
the thought of what time may bring forth. 


Out of the revolutions in Spanish America, 
there may spring up Several independent and for- 
midable nations; most of which, however, will be 
too remote te be dangerous to us. But not so 
with respect to Mexico. That vast country, 
twenty one hundred miles in length, and sixteen 
hundred in breadth, is, on the east, bounded dy 
Louisiana. It produces precious stones, and a- 
bounds with mines of vold and siiver; of the lat- 
ter of which they reckon no less than a ‘thousand. 
It produces in abundance, all the vegetables and 
fruits both of the ten:perate and tropical climates ; 
and of medicinal plants, natives of the country, Dr. 
Hermandez (according to Morse) describes in his 
natural history, about twelve hundred. ‘The city 
of Mexico, the capital, is said to contain about two 
hundred thousand inhabitants. This country is in 
a state of civil war; which, should it continue a 
considerable time, will turn a great part of the in- 
habitants into veteran soldiers : and whatever set- 
led independent government the revolution shall 
terminate in, the nation will be powerful and for- 
midabte. 


The Spanish government sold Louisiana to the 
French, for a consideration which was promised, 
but never paid. Bonaparte sold it to the United 
States, much against the will of Spain. If the 
Mexicans should establish an independent gov- 
ernment, and continue to be animated with a war- 
like spirit, itis in no wise likely that Louisiana, 
which borders upon them, cau be kept long by 
the U. States, without a large standing army.— 
In short the time seems hastening on when the 
United States’ men will have to scour their rusty4 
guns and brush up their old swords te defend 
themselves against their neighbors. 








REMARKS 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF HEMP. 


{Communicated by Mr. John Smith, of Baltimore, 
now in Russia. | 


The ground for the cultivation of Hemp should 
be ofa rich nature; where this fails, sandy or 
loamy soil is preferred—requiring, however, to 
be well manured, laying it on as fine as possible. 

The best time for sowing, is all the month of 
May, or earlier, if the climate be not subject to 
the sharp nipping frosts so prevalent in Russia ; 
attention is required to the weeding when the 
young plants are about six inches. 

As soon as the hemp is ripe and fit for gather- 
ing, it is collected, ind the stalks are exposed to 
the sun, in order to ripen the seed, which is after- 
wards threshed out of the heads, and then the 
stalks are tied up in bundles, and steeped in run- 
ning or standing water (if the latter be clear)— 
they are afterwards fastened to poles, and left to 
soak about three weeks or a month—when the 
substance of the stalk is almost rotten, the bundles 
are taken out, and well dried. 

As soonasthe hemp is completely dried, it is 
bruised ona block, with a kind of mallet, by 
which allthe bullen (which is the inward sub- 
stance of the stem) flies off, and the thin bark re- 
mains disengaged in long threads through the 
whole length of the stem 

It is afterwards hung ona perpendicular board 
and swingled, in order to shake out the small 
straw that may happen to remain. 

By this precess the gross parts are how separa- 
ted from the stem, and the threads of the hemp 
remain pure—and as soon as combed, is ready for 
the manufacturer. 


OTHER REMARKS, 
[From the sane Gentleman } 
ON THE CULTURE OF HEMP. 


The best possible soil is chosen in Russia for 
plantine hemp; in provinces where soil is less 
fertile, manure must supply this want: the fatter 
the ground, the higher the plant shoots.—It is 
left to the option of the planter to choose the seeds 
of any preceding season, generally the seeds of 
the jast crop are used. The period of sowing 
begins here in the first days of May, or sooner, if 
the soil permit it; the ground is ploughed and 
raked in the same way as is done by other grain. 

When the seeds become ripe, and in conse- 
quence the hemp fit to be gathered, it is necessa- 
ry to separate the female from the male pl: 
which are distinguished by the tops; the for 
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that is fora coarse kind of hemp. The male’ 
plants are gathered, bound in small heaps, and 
dried as wheat or other grain. The shortness of 
the summer in Russia, makes it necessary to dry 
the seeds in a barn heated below, or on Russian 
stoves—this sure is unnecessary in a country 
where the Ee: part easily from their shells 


It is generally observed, that high ground 
plants have long roots; these are cut, bound, and 
prepared with the female plants. After the seeds 
are threshed, the bemp is put under water, where 
it remains about a month, flowing water is prefer- 
red-~sufficiently moistened, the hemp is dried, 
either in the openair, orin barns. The next pro- 
cess is that of beating and combing, unui the 
hemp is cleaned of all wooden parts. 


Evitor’s Closet. 


ELECTION NEWS. 

By the last S$team-Boat, complete returns of 
the election in the city of New-York, have been 
veceived. The result is highly gratifying to fed- 
eralism. The votes for lieutenant-governor in 
thatcity, are—Fish, 2041—Willet, 6783—Clin- 
ton, 589. Majority for Fish over Clinton, 1452, 
Majority for Vanderbilt, the federal candidate for 
Senator, 670. Average majority for the federal 
assembly ticket, 1406. 

In Queens—Fish, 772—Clinton, 579 —Willet, 
182. Majority for Fish over Clinton, 393. Ma- 
jority for Vanderbilt, 198. Average majority 
for federal assembly ticket, 303. 

In Kings and Richmond, the democratic mem- 
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bess of assembly are elected, by very small ma- 
jorities. 

In Westchester, there is a handsome majority 
for Fish--and the federal assembly ticket is elected. 

No returns from Suffolk : Should the senato- 
rial majority there be considerably reduced, the 
clection of Mr. Vanderbilt will be the conse- 
quence. 


ASSEMBLYMEN. 
Federal. Democratic. Fed. gaig. Loss. 

New-York is ee 6 8” BS 
Queens © § 
Kings - 2 2 = = 1] 
Richmond oa @ « J 
Westchester 3yH- - - - - = $ 
Dutchess - 6 
Columbia - 4... 
Nensselaer 4, 
Albany - 4 
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Sublime Comparisons.—The Boston Patriot, for 
the purpose of turning the late discords at Wash- 
ington into harmony, compares the government 
to a fiddle—callsthe president “ Sambo the fiddler” 
~—and of the late Secretary Smith he makes a fid- 
dle-stvwing, which “ neither rosin, patience, nor the 
atmost art of the fiddler could tune to the sound 
of sweet concord.”— But (he adds) music he 
[the president] must make—he alone is respon- 
sible for the good order of his fiddle ; and if the 
old strings can’t be made to chime, he must fur- 
mish new ones.” 


NATIONAL DIGNITY. 
I have copied a few articles from my latest papers, whieh 
claim the serious attention ofevery man in the community. 
On subjects of national interest, unity of sentiment ought 
to prevail. With respect to the wrongs and insults which 
we suffer from foreign nations, one opinion should govern, 
one feeling should animate the whole nation. 


[From the NV. Y, E. Post, of Wednesday /ast. | 
THE PIRATES AND MURDERERS ARE UPON US. 


We some time since published the account of 
an intrepid actign ofan American Capt. who was 
taken by a French privatecr in the English chan- 
nel, and who afterwards, assisted by a few of his 
crew, rose upon the pirates who had been put on 
board his ship, killed some of them, drove the rest 
below, and re-took her; but afterwards spying 
another privateer rowing up to them with her 
sweeps in acalm, they took to the boat and effect- 
ed their escape; leaving behind three of their 
companions, who had run below, and took no part 
in the re-capture. The vessel was carried into 
Dunkirk ; and now, private accounts and letters 
inform, that the three Americans who had run 
below, and taken no partin the fray, have becn 
brought before a military tribunal, tried and shot 
upon the spot. ‘Those most disposed to palliate 
French misdeeds, say, this is as bad as the killing 
of Pearce : but, as that was certainly an accidental 
affair, and as our own administration have long 
since been satisfied that it afforded no just grouad 
of complaint against the British government, it is 
difficult to perceive wherein lies the resemblance. 
In the one case a “chance medley’’ by an indivi- 
dual: in the other, a formal act of the French mil- 
itary courts. ‘The three men were not only neg- 
atively innocent, but there was a positive refusal, 
on their part, to be concerned on the side of their 
own countrymen; and for this, they have been 
brought to a mock trial, condemned and shot.— 
The truth is, disguise it as you will, here was 
robbery and piracy, followed by a cruel and barba- 
rous murder. Helpless and unprotected Ameri- 
cans! If you had a government, you would cry 
aloud for vengeance. But you have borne, you 
have been compelled to bear, in humble silence, 
similar acts of outrage and atrocity—you must 
bear this also. Wasnineron, your father is 
gone! and Hamilton, his eldest son, sleeps also 
in the dust! No kindred spirit has since succeed- 
ed to occupy the “high places” in your confi- 
dence they once held: Instead of the hero and 
patriot, ready to vindicate his country’s cause in 
arms, you nave seen the abject slave of party and 
personaleggrandizement ; instead of the wise and 





virtuous statesman, you have only beheld the fool- 
ish vagaries of a moon-struck philosopher. Let 
me, then, ask, what else have you to expect, but 
injury followed by insult abroad, while you sup- 
port and encourage such a mockery upon goy- 
ernment at home! 


[From the same of Thursday. | 
FRENCH PRIVATEERS. 


Perhaps ameng all the degrading circumstan- 
ces to which the poor deluded people of America 
have of late submitted, there never was any thing 
which makes them look so truly contemptible as 
the French privateers now riding in our harbours. 
Bonaparte’s slaves in France depressed as they 
are, would not submit to such a state of things :— 


less overawed by armies. The conduct of the 
Emperor and of his privateers, alias national ves. 
sels, outrages all decency, as well as ail laws both 
of God and man: and yetto this conduct we sub- 
mit without a murmur, and without being com- 
pelled to it by any physical force ;—we seem to. 
consider the doctrine of passive obedience and 
non-resistance as orthodox when applied to his 
imperial majesty, and that to preach, or practise 
any other would be damnation to the country. 
The emperor and his minions appear to under- 
stand human nature perfectly ;—they calculate 
with precision—they know that a nauon which 
will patiently bear injury and insult must bea 
mean-spirited and contemptible nation ; and that 
the greater the injustice and the more outrageous 
the insolence heaped upon such a people the more 
humble and submissive they will be. They 
therefore treat us with more contempt and outra- 
geous violence than they do their most inveterate 
enemies.—After the Emperor has solemnly and 
officially declared that his decrees were revoked, 
and after our accommodating President has echo- 
ed the order of Ais majesty, and after our tempor- 
ising legislature has registered the decree, stil} 
the Emperor’s national vessels and commissioned 
privateers, continue to burn and destroy our ves- 
sels wherever they can find them, provided there 
isno chance of getting any thing for them. But 
where there is a chance to-recover a ransom, they 
sell the vessels and cargoes to the owners and then 
come into our ports to collect the money, on the 
bonds thus extorted from the sufferers. Here 
they are protected by our laws—here the rights 
of hospitality are extended to them—here they 
examine our ships which are preparing for sea, 
and after being supplied with ammunition and 
provisions, which they pay for with money they 
have taken from our citizens, they go out to com- 
mit further depredations on our defenceless com- 
merce. ‘These things are done in our own ports 
and harbors—at our own docrs. In this those pi- 
rates are supported oy our @wn shadow ofa gov- 
ernment—and to this the people submit patiently 
and in silence. Butthis isnot all. The atroci- 
ues committed in France on American com- 
merce, and American seamen, outdoes every 
thing ever before exhibited in the history of civil- 
ized society. To sum itupin few words, Amer- 
igan property is sequestered wherever found, and 
American citizens are shot! And this Is the na- 
tion with which we pretend to be in close alli- 
ance ! How long can this state of things exist? 
How long will the nation bear this degrading hur 
miliation ? When will the government attempt 
to defend the rights of the people ? Or when will 
the people attempt to defend their own rights? 
The following are the advertisements of the 
people who have been forced, by our loving allies, 
to give bonds to ransom their property. 
NOTICE. 
Whereas the ship Hebe, commanded by the 
subscriber, was on the 2\st day of February lasts 
taken possession of by a French privateer the Dil- 
igent, commanded by captain Grassin, who hav- 
ing committed various depredations on board the 
Hebe declared that she was a lawful prize ; but 
that having no cargo on board, he the said cap- 
tain Grassin would have to sink the Hebe, such 
being the orders of his government, unless the 
subscriber would ransom the said Hebe. 
Whereupon and to prevent the destruction of, 
his ship, the subscriber was compelled on the 
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sin, a bill drawn upon and signed by the subscri- | 


ber, in favour of Mr. Hatfield Smith, payable at 
thirty days sight, and bearing date at Cadiz, on or 
about the 12th or 14th of said month, for the sum 
of 10,000 dols. Now all persons are warned from 
receiving said bill, as the subscriber is advised it 
was illegally extorted from him, and he is not 
bound to pay the same. 


April 17. WM. OGLE. 


NOTICE. 


Whereas the Barque Gideon, commanded by 
Francis Coffin, was captured on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, 1811, by the French privateer Diligent, 
commanded by Alexis Grassin, who declared that 


she was a good prize, and that it was the orders of 


his Government to take, sink, burn or destroy all 
vessels coming from a besicged port, which Lisbon 
was considered, and threatened that he would sink 
the vessel, unless the supercargo would ransom 
her—whereupon the subscriber, to prevent the 
destruction of the said vessel, was competied to 
give a bill drawn by him in favour of Alexis Gras- 
sin and Goyon, on Miles Smith, Esq. of Brun- 
swick, New-Jersey, at thirty days sight, bearing 
date at Lisbon on the 14th of February, 1811, for 
six thousand Spanish dollars. Now all persons 
are warned not to receive the said bill as it was il- 
legally extorted from him, and he will not pay it. 
HATFIELD SMITH. 
New-York, April 19th, 1811. _ 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


Philadelfthia, April 
30——007. 
My poxp! My BonD! PAY ME My Bonn!!! 


Arrived here, the French privateer brig Dili- 
gent, Captain Grassin, of Nantz, froma cruize, 
and in distress, having thrown all her guns over- 
board—though they are sufifosed to be in the hold 
—and received considerable damage in spars and 
sails, &c. Fifteen days since, she captured the 
British brig Lady Carleton, of and for Belfast, 
from Jamaica, and sent her for a port in France. 

This is the identical privateer which on the 
20th of Feb. off Madeira, captured the ship He- 
be, Ogle, of this port, and which he was on the 


point of sinking, but ransomed her for $10,000 | 


for which he took Captain Ogle’s bond—and who 
at the same time captured the barque Gideon, 
captain Coffin, of New-York, which he also ran- 
somed for 6,000 dollars. Possibly Monsieur 
Grassin or Garsin, has come to demand fayment 
of his bonds, to repair, recruit, take leave, and 
then plunder some more defenceless Americans 
off the coast! Huzza for the Liberty of the Seas ! 


(L’rom the same of Friday last.) 


IMPRESSMENT. 


Lang and Turner state in their paper of this 
morning, that an English frigate off our harbour 
jmpressed an American citizen who was never on 
the ocean before; which L. & T. denominate 
“ shameful conduct.” And if he was taken know- 
ing him to be an American, we shall say ‘* shame- 
ful” too. A 4ew hours will probably clear up the 
matter, and if on being informed of the truth, and 
requested to deliver hinwup, the captain should 
refuse, far from palliating, we shall be found a- 
mong the foremost tocondemn. We are neither 


British nor Frenchmen, although the latter ave j 
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allowed by our government to’@ome into our har- 
bours to refit, victual and arm, after capturing and 
scuttling American vessels on the ocean, we shall 
notany the more hesitate to condemn the former 
for impressing our citizens, knowing them to be 
such. 


[From the same of Saturday.) 


When the article was written yesterday, res- 
pecting the impressment by a British frigate, of 
a young American passenger, out of the brig 
Spitfire, 1 had heard none of the particalurs that 
have since come to my knowledge. It was only 
the day before, that a case of similar impressment 
at the eastward, had been satisfactorily contra- 
dicted, after going the rounds of all the papers, in 
most of which, however, the contradiction will 
never, I presume, appear: [ thought it, there- 
fore, no more than right to caution the public a- 
gainst precipitancy, and to wait a little time, in 
order to come at the exact truth, before loud 
complaints and reproaches should be indulged in. 
It now appears from affidavits, that a British fri- 
gate about six leagues from Sandy Hook, brought 
to an American brig, a new vessel, coming round 
irom Portland to New-York, and sent her boat a- 
board to impress sailors not having protections : 
they accordingly seized on the young man in ques- 
tion, by the. name of Diggio, (if I do not misre- 
member) and forced him aboard, in spite of all rep- 
resentation, remonstrance and entreaty. Not- 
withstanding the sea was running dangerously 
high, the captain of the brig accompanied the 
young man aboard to see the captain of the frigate 
In vain, however, he informed him that he per- 
sonally knew the young man, that he lived in his 
own family several years, as an apprentice, that 
he was born in the state of Massachusetts, and 
that he had never even been to sea before. The 
answer was, “ All this may be so, but he has no 
protection, and that is enough for me.” 

Such is a@brief statement of the facts. Facts 
that need litle comment to make them appear in 
all their enormity. What? Is it come to this, 
that the Americans must have written protections 
to enable them to sai] along their own shores? ‘To 
go from one of their own ports to another coast- 
wise? As well might a ship of the line come in 
and press the passengers in Fulton’s Steam boat 
because they had not protections to sail up the 
north river to Albany. No such protections, no 
such doctrine can ever be submitted to, I trust, in 
this country. But, if the frigate had been ever so 
correct in this demand, there is another very se- 
rious ground of complaint against her conduct; | 
meun the cruising off our harbour for the purpose 
of intercepting or molesting our commerce, in 
any way. This, 1 take to be a positive violation 
of neutral rights which nothing can justify ; rights 
secured to us by the law of nations; rights essen- 
tial to uS as a conumercial people, and rights con- 
cerning which we cannot be too scrupulous, and 
and of which we cannot be too tenacious. In any 
treaty hereafter to be made, if treaty should ever 
be made between the countries, this right in par- 
ticular ought to be accurately defined and effect- 
ually guarded and secured. 

We understand that Col. Barclay the British 
Consul, as soon as he was made acquainted with 
the facts took prompt measures to have the man 
restored, for which purpose he immediately dis- 
patched a letter by a pilot boat. It as however 
quite uncertain whether the frigate"@am be found, 
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as both her name and that of her commandéF were 
studiously concealed. 

But alas! though we have made out a case of 
wrong the most flagrant, where are we now to. 


look for redress? If we turn our eyes to our go- 


vernment, what do we find there? what but 
spirit the most abject, and momar merely in 
fectual but ridiculous? It cany indeed, iss 
froclamation and thus make known its own piti 
imbecility, and it can order gun boats number 
one and two to scour the ocean, and bring in all 
the English frigates they cay meet with, and it 
can cry aloud against British outrage, and caution 
the people not to vote for federalists : all this it 
can do, because it has often done it, but what can 
it do more ? Nothing. 
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Extract f a letter from Dr, Logan to hie friend 
in 





—_—_——— 


“¢ Accept my thanks for your polite and friend- 
ly letter. 

“] am not surprised that some individuals ex- 
press doubt and hesitation, respecting the object 
of my late visit to England.—JIt is one of the cur- 


| ses arising from the violent spirit of party in our 


country, that the views and acts of individuals are 
too frequently attrivuted to the worst of motives 
by men of violent passions or contracted selfish 
minds. 

* As to myself, I belon? to no party but that of 
my country—whoever may be at the head of the 
government, I shall not be a silent observer of pas- 
sing events ; but whenever the honor, peace or 
prosperity of my country isin danger, I will exert 
my endeavours to support her best interests. 

‘I was not satisfied with the administration of 
Mr, Adams, as disposed to involve us in a war 
with France, and necessarily throw us into the 
arms of Great Britain; at that period the most 
powerful nation in Europe. Nor am I now wil- 
ling to sacrifice the peace of the United States 
to the colossal power of France ; becoming the 
scourge and destroyer of the civilized world. 

* Considering the bickerings and semi-state of 
warfare in which Great Britain and the United 
States have been engaged for several years ; and 
viewing these two great nations drawn up in mar- 
tial array waiting for the signal to engage in a con- 
flict, in which it is little matter for whom victory 
declares, as ruin and destruction must be the in- 
evitable ruin of both parties (by the treachery and 
ambition of Bonaparte) I determined on a visit to 
England, to satisfy my own mind respecting the 
disposition of that nation towards the United 
States ; and to remove, as far as it was in the 
power of a private individual, their prejudices a- 
gainstthe people of the United States ; excited 
by thc misrepresentations of those who are ene- 
mies to the peace of both countries, 

“‘ { resided five months in England, travelled 
upwards of eleven hundred miles through the 
country—visited their principal seaports and 
manufacturing towns——was present at their great 
agricultural ncetings-—and was introduced to men 
of the first characters, in office and out of office. 
Whatever muy be the sentiments of the interior 
cabinet, even the ministry in private conVersation, 
and in parliament, professed a desire to preserve 
peace with the United States—-and this sentiment 
was universal among every class of citizens with 
whom I conversed, and from whom, as a privaie 
Americun citizen, I received the most Bein 
civility and respect.” ie * 
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Historical. 


[ From the American Review. | 


SKETCH OF PALESTINE. 


briand, the author of several excellent works,and partic- 

ulariy of the little novel of Attila, which enjoys so high 
a reputation. “his gentleman visited Palestine in the 
year 1307 with an escort provided by the French gov- 
erament, and on his return to Paris gave the public a 
mere outline of lis travels in the Mercure de France un- 
der the bead of a critique or notice of a late work of 
kis friend Mr. de la Borde entitled “ A picturesque tour 
through Spain.’ We have expunged from our transla- 
tion, of this essay of Mr. de Chateaubriand, tle parts 
which reiate pari.cularly to Mr, de la Borde’s work, and 
havé retainec only those which refer to the travels of 
the writer. ‘This circumstance will account fur some 
apparent incoherencies in the plan. The style of Mr. 
de Chateuabriand,although often extremely beautiful,is 
at ail times desultory, aud the more so in this produc- 
tion, as he indulges in some allusions injurious to the 
despotism under which he is condemned to live, and 





has therefore studiously expressed himself in pro- 
positions of avery general nature. His two works 
* La Genie du Christianisme” and “ Les Martyrs,” place 
him in the first ranks of French literature. ‘The details 
concerning the present state of Jerusalem, which we 
have abridged from his narrative for the entertainment 
of our readers, will be found to exhibit both the defects 
and beauties of his manner. } 


THeneE are certain kinds of literature which 
scem to appertain to particular stages of society : 
thus poetry is appropriate to the infancy, and his- 
tory to the mature age, of nations. The simplicity 
of pastoral, and the elevation of heroic manners 
should be proclaimed from the lyre of Homer ; 
the wisdom and the vices of civilized states re- 





quire the pen of Thucydides. ‘The muse, never- | 
theless, has often unveiled the excesses of man, | 
but there is something so captivating in the lan- | 
cuare of poetry, that it shadows and even embel- | 
iisLes the grossness of crimes. The historian a- | 
lone can exhibit them in all the fulness of their 
deformity. He is the avenger of violated justice 
and abused humanity, and appears in the most 
imposing majesty of his delegation, when he has 
to tace the features of despotism ;—the cruelty 
and the caprice of the tyrant,—the abjection and 
the fetters of the slave—He is often cotempora- | 
ry with the scenes which he portrays; and this 

coincidence is among the most striking of the dis- 

pensations ofdivine wisdom. While Nero reign- 

ed, Tacitus grew up unknown near the ashes of 
Germanicus ; and an impartial providence thus 

delivered over, as it were, toan obscure infant, 

the glory of the master ofthe world.—The author 

uf the Annals soon stripped the tyrant of his false 

titles, and exhibited a buffoon and a parricide in- 

stead of a divinity :—in the manner of the primi- 
uve christians of Egypt, who, at the risk of their 
lives, penetrated into the temples of idolatry, and 

vom the recesses of a gloomy sanctuary, drag- 

ed into light, not a God, but some horrible mon- 
ster. 

If the task of the historian be noble, it is often 

dangerous ; and in order to depict the actions of 
men, he should possess not only an enlarged mind, 








a vigorous imagination, a fecling heart and an a- 


cute discernment, but the utmost intrepidity of | 


eoul, There are, deed, some departments of 
history which do not exact an equal portion of 
courage in the historian. ‘fravels for instance, 
such as those of Mr. de la Borde, which we now 
annoumge to the public, and which may be said to 
bear some affinity both to poetry and to history, 
miay be written without danger. Still, ruins and 
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tombs may unfold truths not to be found else- 
where ;—for the aspect of devastation does not 
change like the physiognomy of man. “ Non ut 
“ homium vultus, ita locorum facies mutantur.” | 
Antiquity has left us but one model of this spe- 
cies of writing—the travels of Pausanias. ‘The 
Journal of Nearchus and the Periplon of Hanno 
are works of a different class. If the art of en- 
graving had been known in the time of Pausantas, 
we should now possess an invaluable treasure. 
We should have, if we may so express ourselves, 
erect and whole those temples the ruins of which |) 
we visit with such eager curiosity. Modern 
travellers were slow in employing the pencil to 
perpetuate the face of the countries and of the 
monuments which they inspected: Chardin and | 
Pocock were, perhaps, the first who pursued this 
plan. Before their time, some journals embel- 
lished with drawings, were extant; but the exe- 
cution of these drawings was no less coarse than 
imperfect. he earliest work of the kind which 
we recojlect is that of Monconys, and, neverthe- 
less, since the time of Benjamin de Tulede, we 
can enumerate nearly one hundred and thirty- 
three books of traveis in Palestine alone. 

The origin of picturesque travels, properly so 
called, is to be traced to Mr. de Saint Nom and to }} 
Mr. de Choiseu! Goufier. It is highly desirable 
for the interests of the fine arts that the noble work 
of the latter on Greece should be finished, and that 
he would resume those Isbours which our polit- 
ical misfortunes have interrupted. ‘he friends 
of Cicero endeavoured to console him for the e- 
vils of life by setting before his eyes the ruins of 
that country which Mr. de Choiseul is to portray. | 
The chefs-d’ceuvre of Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, | 
Asia minor, and Dalmatia, have been delineated. 
England can voast of a multitude of * picturesque 
tonrs ;”” most of the public monuments of France 
are engraved: Spain alone as Mr. la Borde re- 
marks, remained to be described. 

The plan of our author is happily conceived, 
and enables him to exhibit without confusion an 
immense gallery of pictures. Mr. de la Borde 
has been fortunate in his studies. He has exa-| 





mined the monuments of art among a nobie and 
civilized nation. He has inspected them in Spain, 
that fine region from which prosperity and glory || 
have disappeared, but where Honour and Truth 
remain. He has not been compelled to explore 
couniries once celebrated but now obscure ;—in 
which the heart of the traveller is wounded at ev- 
ery step,—and his attention constantly diverted 
from ruins of marble to the decay of human na- 
ture. The fallen gates of Mycenz and the tomb 
of Agamemnon were shown to us in a desert by 
a child entirely naked,—with a body attenuated by 





hunger—and a countenance distorted by wretch- 
edness, It is in vain that you summon the muses | 
to your aid in the Peloponesus, or court the illu- 
sions of fancy; you are every where haunted by 
the sad reality of woe and wart. Huts of dried 
clay, fitter for wild beasts than for the habitation 
of mani—women and children miserably clad, 
lying at the approach of the siranger art) of the 
janissat y—desolation and solitude on every side ; 
—such is the picture which is invariably preseat- 
ed to the eye and which leaves no scope for the 
pleasures of memory. The Morea is almost a 
desert. Since the Russian war, the yoke of the 
Turks has become more galling to its inhabitants, 
and the Albanians have butchered a part of the 
populution.— Villages laid waste by fire and sword 


present - ee in every direction, and in the 
Citles, as at 
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abandoned. We often travelled fifteen leagues in 
the country without encountering a single habita- 
tion. The most grinding oppression that tyran- 
ny can exercise,—outrages and depredations of 
every description, are now consummating the ruin 
of agriculture and extinguishing the race of man 
in the land of Leonidas. ‘To expel a Greek pea- 
sant from his hut,—to seize upon his wife and 
children,—to massacre them upon the slightest 
pretexts—are but the amusements of the most 
insignificant aga of the smallest village. The na- 
tive of the Morea, reduced to the last degree of 
misery, tears himself from his country, and seeks 
a lot somewhat less cruel in Asia ; but there aguin 
his untoward destiny pursues him, and he finds 
cadis and pachas even among the sands of the Jor- 
dan and the deserts of Palmyra. 

We are not among those intrepid admirers of 
antiquity, to whom a line of Homer yields conso- 
ladon, for all the evils of lite. We never could 
understand the sentiment of Lucretius, 

“ Suave mari magno, turbantibus acquora veutis 

‘‘ E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.” 

So far from loving to contemplate the struggles 
of wretchedness, we suffer when we see others 
suffer. The muses have then no other influence 
upon us than that which results from compassion 
for the unfortunate. God forbid that we should 
now indulge in those declamations about liberty 
and slavery which have been the source of so ma- 
ny ills to our country. Butif we had ever be- 
lieved,—concurreatly with men whose worth and 
talents we highly respect,—that despotism was 
the best of all possible governments, the residence 
of a few months in ‘Turkey would have complete- 
ly cured us of this opinion. 

The monuments of art suffer no Jess than the 
rights of man from the ferocity of the Turk. A 
heavy Tartar now inhabits the citadel of Athens— 
filled as it is with the masterpieces of Ictinus and 
Phidias—without deigning to inquire what peo- 
ple it was that left those remains ;—without con- 
descending to quit fora moment the habitation 
which he has constructed under the ruins of the 
monuments of Pericles. Sometimes the slug- 
gish tyrant drags himself to the mouth of his den, 
and there seated cross-legged on a loathsome and 
tattered carpet, turns a vacant eye upon the banks 
of Salamis and the seaof Epidaurus, while the 
smoke of his pipe ascends among the columns of 
the temple of Minerva, * 

* Coward sloth, 

** Sitting in silence, with dk jected eyes 

* Incurious, and with folded hands.” 
We can scarcely describe the various emotions 
by which we were agitated, when in the middle 
of the first night that we passed at Athens, we 
were suddenly roused by the discordant notes of 
the tambourin and the Turkish pipe sounding 
from the ruins of the Propylica at the same time 
that a mussulman priest proclaimed, in /4radfe, the 
passing hour, to the christian Grecks of the city 
of Minerva. It was noi necessary for the dervise 
to announce to us thus the flight of time : his voice 
alone when raised in that spot was sufficient to re- 
mind us that ages had gone by. 

ihe instability of humanaffairs is the more 
striking for a traveller as it is contrasted with the 
constancy of the rest of nature: ewen the subor- 
dinate creation, in derision as it were of our revo- 
lutions, experience no vicissitudes in their demin- 





* The cost of this edifice was two thousand talents or a. 
bout three hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling. 
See Gillies’ history of Greece and Stewart’s Athens for a 
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description of this noble monument. 
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ion, nor change in their habits. We were made 
to remark on the day after our arrival at Athens 
a flock of storks that mounted in the air,—then 
formed themselves in a line, and directed their 
flight towards Africa. From the reign of Ce- 
crops down to the present time these birds have 
annually performed the same pilgrimage, and re- 
turned to the same spot. But how often have 
they not found in tears the host whom they left 
happy and joyous ‘—,How often have they sought 
in valn not only their host, but the roof in which 
they were accustomed to build their nests. ‘The 
whole route from Athens to Jerusalem offers a 
most distressing picture to the eye of a traveller. 
Egypt exhibitsa spectacle than which nothing can 
be imagined more horribly disgusting. It is 
there that we saw five different bands of robbers 
contending in arms for the possession of deserts 
and ruins. We saw there the Albanian levelling 
his piece at groups of famished children who, as 
if familiarized to this terrible sport, ran to hide 


themselves behind the ruins of their cabins. Of 


one hundred and fifty villages which we counted 
on the banks of the Nile in ascending from Ro- 
setla to Cairo, but one remains entire. A partof 
the Deltais suffered to lie fallow ;—a circum- 
stance which has not perhaps before occurred 
since the period when Pharaoh gave this fertile 
land to the posterity of Jacob. Most of the Fel- 
lahs have been massacred and the survivors have 
gone into Upper Egypt. The natives, who could 
not prevail upon themselves to abandon their 
fields, have desisted from the attempt of raising 
families. A man born in the decline of empires, 
and whe sees in futurity no other prospect but 
that of disastrous revolutions, has, indeed, little 
reason to rejoice at the growth of children whose 
inheritance is to be misery. There are times 
when he may say with the prophet—“ Happy are 
the dead.” 

We shali always recollect the relief which we 
dcrived amid these scenes of wretchedness from 
a miniature France which we found in the island 
of Rhodes— 

Procedo et parvam Trojam simulataque magnis 

Pergama, &c. 
We traversed with lively emotion along street 
called the street of the Knights, and which is li- 
ned with Gothic edifices, whose walls are hung 
with the arms of the great families of France, 
and with devices in our old language. Somewhat 
farther on we discovered a small chapel in which 
two monks officiated. It is dedicated to Saint 
Louis, of whom we found mementos Inevery part 
of the east, and whose death-bed we saw at Car- 
thage. The Turks, who have every where muti- 
iated and defaced the monuments of Grecian art, 
have, nevertheless, spared those of chivalry. 
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We must here narrate a littie occurrence which 
served to recal to us at this time the recollection 
ofourcountry ; and who can be indifferent to this 
recollection whose lot it is to have first seen the 
light where the Bayards andthe Turennes were 
born ?—Wee found ourselves at Bethlehem, on the 
noint of setting out for the Dead Sea, when we 
were informed that a French priest resided in the 
convent of that place. We requested to see him. 
A person was presented to Qs about forty-five 
years old, and of a piacid but grave aspect. His 
first words made us start; for we have never 
heard abroad the accents of a French voice with- 
out the most lively emotion. We have always 
been ready to exclaim with Philoctetes, 
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We asked him a few questions. He told us 
that his name was father Clement ;—that he was 
from the neighbourhood of Mayenne ;—that he 
once belonged to a monastery of Britanny ;— 
that he had been deforted to Spain with an hun- 
dred others like himself ;—and there hospitably 
received into a comvent of his own order; and 
that his superiors had sent him on the mission to 
the Holy Land.—We asked whether he had no 
inclination to return to his country, and if he 
wished to write to his family—He replied to us 
with a smile of bitterness :-——“ Who is it in 
France that recollects a poor capuchin? Do I 
“ know whether | have as yet a relative in being ? 
** Gentlemen, here is my country.—I hope to ob- 
“tain, through the merits of the cross, courage 
“io face death here, without dependence upon 
“any one, and without thinking ofa country where 
‘¢ ] must be totally forgotien.” 

When he had pronounced these words, his e- 
motion became so strong and visible, that he was 
compelled to withdraw. He retired precipiiately 
to his cell, and could not be prevailed upon to re- 
appear. Our presence had awalened in his heart, 
recollections and feelings which it was his inter- 
est and his wish to extinguish for ever. There 
is no part of the world where our pelitical storms 
have not cast the children of St. Louis :—there is 
no desert in which they have not sighed after their 
native land. Such is human destiny !—A French- 
man now mourns for the loss of his birth-place on 
the same banks, of which the recollection inspir- 
ed many centuries ago the finest of all canticies 
on the love of country. 

Super flumina Babylonis! &c. 

The sons of Aaron, who suspended their cinnor 
on the willows of Babylon, did not all return to the 
city of David. Emmaus and Bethel were not re- 
visited by all the daughters of Judea ;—by those 
companions of Esther, who sang upon the bor- 
ders of the Euphrates, 

O rives du Jourdain, O champs aimés des cieux 
Sacré mont, fertiles villées 


Du doux pays de nos ayeux 
Serous nous toujours exilés! 


Many of them left their bones in the land of ser- 
vitude. We found, thus far from France, the 
tumb of two new Israelites. 


Lyrnessi domus alta, solo laurente sepulchrum ! 
It was reserved for us to discover, at the extrem- 
ity of the Adriatic sea, the sepuichre of two daugh- 
ters of the last of our Bourbon kings, whose funer- 
al oration we had also heard prenounced in a gar- 
ret of London! 

Let us pass, however, to the subject of Je- 
rusalem.— We have now in our hands a drawing 
of the holy city, which, although well executed is 
far from giving a faithful representation of its pe- 
culiar aspect, and of its conimanding position — 
Jerusalem, seen from Mount Olivet, presents an 
inclined plane descending from west to east. A 
lofty wall fortified with towers and a gothic castle, 
encloses the whole city, but excludes a part of 
Mount Sion which it formerly embraced. ‘To- 
wards the west a:¢ in the centre of the city, the 
houses are numerous and closely built ; but in the 
direction of the east and along the valley of ce- 
dars, large vacancies are observed ; among oth- 
ers the areaof the mosque which is erected near 





* After so long a privation, how grateful is that sound 
to my ear, i 
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the ruins of the temple, and the former site Of the 
second palace of Herod. 

he houses of Jerusalem are heavy square mas- 
ses, built low, without chimnies or windows: flat 
terraces and sometimes domes from the roof.— 
Altogether they appear like prisons or sepulchres. 
The whole city resembles a’@emetery in th 

midst of a desert. 

|. Ifyou enter, you find nothing to compentat 
| you for thegloom of the exterior. You lose your- 
self in narrow, crooked streets without pavement 
and full of abrupt declivities. You tread upon 
loose stones and are enveloped in clouds of dust : 
—pieces of linen spread from the top of one house 
to another increase the darkness of this labyrinth ; 
which is rendered still more dismal and disgust- 
ing by covered markets exhaling a most pestilen- 
tialodor. A few meun shops only serve to indi- 
‘cate the poverty of the inhabitants,—and these 
are often shut, from an apprehension that the Cadi 
may pass by: not an individual is to be seen in 
the streets, ov at the gates of the city: now and 
then a peasant is discovered stealing through this 
twilight, and carefully concealing the fruits of his 
industry under his clothes, lest he should be plun- 
dered and maltreated by the soldicry: apart, ina 
corner, you may observe an Arabian butcher kil- 
ling some animal suspended by the hind feet from 





the haggard ferocious countenance of the man, 
you would be led to suppose that he had been en- 
gaged, not in the business of his trade, but in the 
perpetration of murder. The only sound heard 
in this decide city, and that merely at distant in- 
tervals, is the galloping of tle Arabian horse, of 
which the rider isa janissary either bringing the 
head of a éedvuin to his master, or setting out to 
pillage the Fellah. 

In the midst of this extraordinary scene of des- 
olation, your attention is arrested by something 
still more extraordinary. Among the ruins of 
Jerusalem there are two distinct and independent 
classes of people, who find in their religious faith 
resources which enable them to triumph over 
this array of horror and miscry. You have before 
you, on one side, a body of christian. monks whom 
neither the menaces of death, nor indignities, nor 
robberies of every description, can drive from the 
tomb of the Szviour. ‘Their canticles resound 
night and day about the holy sepulchre. Altho’ 
plundered i in the morning e by a Turkish governor, 
they are still found in the evening at the foot of 
Mount Calvary, praying on the spot where Je- 
sus Christ suffered for the salvation of man.— 
They welcome a stranger with a serene counte- 
nance and acheerful heart. Without arms or 
troops, they are still able to protect whole villages 
against lawless power. Women and children, 
driven like herds of cattle at the point of the sa- 
bre, take refuge in the cloisters of these ascetics. 
‘Their charity rescues the trembling victims from 
the blows of the merciles$janissary. In order to 
ransom their supplian surrender to their 
pursuers even the co le ;-- 
what is almost indis sub- 
sistence. Turks, A 










stians, 
—-all seek protection from the unarmed and de- 
fenceless ministers of the true, religi 
here that we can say with Bossuet, * hands 
“ uplifted to Heaven, vanquish mores battalions, 

“ than those which wield the javelin and the 


“ scymitar.” 
2m 1s seen, “ahining 





While the new Jerus 
“ in the midst of the desert, ae observe be- 
tween Mount Sion and the te 
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* 
tacle of almost equal interest. It is that of the 
remnant of another people, distinct from the rest 
of the inhabitants ;—a people, individually the ob- 
jects of universal contempt ;—who suffer the 
most wanton outrages without a murmur ;—who 
endure blows and wounds withouta sigh ;—who, 
when the sacrifice of their life is demanded, un- 
hesitatingly stretch forth their necks to the sabre. 
Ifa member of this community thus cruelly pro- 
scribed and abused happens to die, his companion 
buries him clandestinely during the night, in the 
valley of Josaphat, within the purlicus of the tem- 
ple of Solomon. Enter their habitation, and you 
find them in the most abject, squalid misery ; 
and for the most part occupiedin reading a mys- 
terious book to their children, with whom again It 
becomes a manual for the instruction of the suc- 
ceeding generation. What these wretched out- 
Jaws from the justice dnd the compassion of the 
yest of mankind did five thousand years ago, they 
do still. Six times have they witnessed the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and are netas yet discoura- 
ged: nothing can operate to divert their looks 
from Sion. We are surprised, no doubt, when 
we observe the Jews scattered over the face of the 
earth ;—but to experience an astonishment much 
more lively, we have but to seek them in Jerusa- 


lem. The legitimate masters of Judea should be | 


seen as they are in their own  land— laves and 
strangers; they should be seen awaiting, under 
the most cruel and oppressive of all despotism, a 
king who isto work their deliverance. Near the 
temple—of which there does not remain * one 
“ stone upon another,” they still continue to dwell ; 
and with the cross us it were planted upon their 
heads, and bending them to the earth, still cling 
to their errors, and labour under the same deplo- 
rable infatuation. ‘The Persians, the Grecks and 
the Romans have disappeared from the face of the 
earth; and a small people, whose origin is ante- 
rior to that of these mighty nations, still survives 
amid the ruins of their country, with no alteration 
of manners and no mixture of foreign blood. If 
there be any thing among mankind which bears 
the stamp of a miracle, it isto be found here 
most certainly. What can be more marvellous 
or prodigious, even to the eye of a philosopher, 
than this approximation at the foot of Mount Cal- 
vary of the old and the new Jerusalem,—the one 
deriving consolation from the aspect of that tomb 
from which all the miseries of the other appear 
to spring! 

Next tothe state of the Jews there is certainly 
no species of martyrdom worse than that which 
is daily experienced by the monks of the holy 


jand. Their situation can only be compared to |} 


that of the inhabitants of France during the reign 
ofterror. They labour under a constant appre- 
hension of robbery or death, and enjoy not one 
moment of security. This will be more intelligi- 
ble after we have drawn an outline of the govern- 
ment of Jerusalem. 














Bui. before Cadiz—Offieial Account. 


1GpON GAZETTE EXTRAORDIN LRY. 


“ss Downinc-Srreer, Marcel 25. 

Dispatches, of which the following are copics, were 

received at the Rarl of Liverpool’s Office, ad- 

yoressed to his Lordship by Lieut. General Graham, dated 
© de Leon, 6th and 10ih of March, 1812, 





Isle de Leon, March 6, 1811. 

My Lord—Captain Hope, my first Aid-de-camp, will 
have the honour of delivering this Dispatch to inform your 
Lordship of the glorious issue of an action fought yester- 
day by the division under my command against the army 
commanded by Marshal Victor, composed of the two di- 
visions’ Rufin and Laval. 

The circumstances were such as compelled me to at- 
tack this very superior force. In order as well to explain 
to your Lordship the circumstances of peculiar disadvan- 
tage under which suchan action Was begun, as to justify 
myself from the imputation of rashness in the attempt, I 
must state to your Lordship that the allied army, after a 
night march of sixteen hours from the camp near \ eger, 
arrived in the morning of the Sth, on the low bridge ot 
Barrosa, about four miles to the southward of the mouth 
of the Sans Petri River. This height extends inland a- 
bout a mile and a half, containing on the north the ex- 
tensive heathy plaia of Chiclana. A great pine forest 
skirts thie plain, and circles round the height at some dis- 
tance, terminating down to Santi Petri; the intermediate 
space between the north side of the height and the forest 
being uneven and broken. 

A weil conducted and successful attack on the rear of 
the enemy’s lines near Santri Petri, by the vanguard of 
the Spanish army under Brigadier-General Ladrizabel, 
having opened the communication with the Isle de Leon, 
I received General De Penas’s directions to move down 
from the position of Barrosa, to that of the Torre de Ber- 
mesa, about half-way to the Santi Petri River, in order to 
secure the communication across the River, over which a 
Bridge had been lately established. ‘This latter position 
occupies a narrow avoody ridge, the right on the Sea Cliff, 
the left falling down to the Almanza Creek on the edge 
of the Marsh. A hard sandy beach gives an easy com- 
munication between the western points of these positions. 

My division being halted on the eastern slope of the 
Barerfa Height, was marched about 12 0’clock through 
the wood towards the Bermesa cavalry, (patroles having 
previously been sent towards Chiclana, without meeting 
with the enemy.) On the March, I received notice that 
the enemy had appeared in force on the plain, and was 
advancing towards the heights of Barrosa. 

As I consider that position as the key of that of Santi 
Petri, I immediately countermarched in order to support 
the troops left for the defence, and the alacrity with 
which this maneuvre was executed served as a favourable 
omen. It was however impossible in such intricate and 
difficult ground to preserve order in the columns, and 
there never was a time to restore it entirely. 

But before we could get ourselves quite disentangled 
from the wood, thé troops on the Barrosa Hill were seen 
returning from it, while the enemy’s left wing were rap- 
idly ascending. At the same time his right-wing stood 
on the plain, on the edge of the wood, within cannon shot. 


' \ retreat in the face of such an enemy, already within 


-cach of the easy communication by the sea beach, must 
have involved the whole allied army in all the danger of 
being attacked during the unavoidable confusion of the 
different corps arriving on the narrow ridge of Bermesa 
nearly at the same time. 

Trusting to the known heroism of British troops, re- 
gardless ofthe numbers and position of their enemy, an 
immediate attack was determined on. —Major Duncan soon 
opened a powerful battery of 10 guns in the centre. Brig- 
adier4General Dilkes with the Brigade of Guards, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Crowe’s (of the 28th) Flank Battalion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Norcott’s two companies of the 2d 
Rifle Corps, and Major Archeon with a part of 67th foot 
(separated from the regiment in the wood) formed on 
the right. . 

Col. Wheatly’s brigade, with three companies of the 
Coldstream Guards, under Lieut. Col. Jackson, (separa- 
ted likewise from his battalion in the wood) and Lieut. 
Col. Barnard’s flank battalion formed on the left. 

As soon as the infantry was thus hastily got together, 
the guns advanced to a more favorable position, and kept 
up a most destructive fire. 

The right wing proceeded to the attack of General 
Rufin’s division on the hill, while Lieutenant-Colonel Bar- 
nard’s battalions and Licut. Col. Busnes detachment of 
the 20th Portuguese, were warmly engaged with the en- 
emy’s trailleurs on our left. ; 

Gen Laval’s division, notwithstanaing the havoc made 
by Major Duncau’s battery, continued to advance in very 
imposing Masses, opening his fire of musketry, and was 
only checked by that of the left wing. The left wing now 
advanced firing : a most determined charge by the three 
eo of Guards, and the 87th regiment, supported 
by ali th 
Gen. Laval’s division. 
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e remainder of the wing, decided the defeat of 








which suffered immensely, and ahowitzer, rewarded this 
charge, and remained in possession of Major Gough, of 
the 87th regiment. These attacks were zealously sup. 
ported by Col. Belson with the 28th regiment, and Lieut. 
Col. Provost with a part of the 67th. 

A reserve formed beyond the narrow valley, aeross 
which the enemy was closely pursued, next shared the 
same fate and was routed by the same means. 

Meanwhile the right wing was not less successful ; the 
enemy, confident of success, met General Dilkes on the 
ascent of the hill, and the contest was sanguinary; but 
the undaunted perseverance of the Brigade of Guards, of 
Lieutenant Col. Browne’s battalion, and of Lieut. Col. 
Norcott’s and Major Anderson's detachments overcame 
every obstacle, and Gen Rufin’s division was driven from 
the heights in confusion, leaving two pieces of cannon. 

No expressions of mind could do justice to the conduct 
of the troops throughout. Nothing less than the almost 
unparalleled exertions of every officer, the invincible bra. 
very of every soldier, and the most determined devotion 
to the honour of his Majesty’s arms in all, could have a- 
chieved this brilliant success, against such a formidable 
enemy, so posted. 

In less than an hour and a half from the commencement 
of the action, the enemy was in full retreat. The retiring’ 
Uivisions met, halted, and seemed inclined to form, anew 
and more advanced position of our artillery quickly dis. 
persed them. 

The exhausted state of the troops made pursuit im. 
pessible. A position was taken on the eastern side of the 
hill; and we were strengthened on our right by the re. 
turn of the two Spanish battalions that had been attached 
before to my division, but whic!: [ iad lefton the hill, and 
which had been ordered to retire. 

These battalions (Walloon Guard and Cindad Real) 
made every effort to come back in time, when it was 
known that we were engaged. 

[ understand too, from Gen. Whittingham, that with 
three squadrons of cavalry he kept in check a corps of in- 
fantry and cavalry that attempted to turn the Barrosa 
Height by the sea. One squadron of the 2d Hussars, 
King’s German Legion, under captain Busche, and direct- 
ed by Lieutenant Col. Pontonby, (both had been attached 
to the Spanish cavalry) joined in time to make a brilliant 
and most successful charge against a squadron of French 
dragoons, which was entirely routed. 

An eagle, six pieces of cannon, the General of division, 
Rufin, and the General of Brigade, Rousseau, wounded” 
and taken ; the Chief of the Staff, Gen. Bellegarde, an Aid- 
de-Camp of Marshal Victor, and the Colonel of the 8h 
regiment, with many other officers killed, and several 
wounded and taken prisoners ; the field covered with the 
dead bodies and arms of the enemy, attest that my confi- 
dence in this division was nobly repaid. 

(After bestowing the highest enconiums on the Officers 
and troops, General Graham proceeds. ) 

Having remained some hours on the Barrosa Heights, 
without being able to procure any supplies for the ex- 
hausted troops, the Commissariat mules having been dis- 
persed on the enemy’s first attack of the hill, Lleft Major 
Ross with the detachment of the 3d_ battalion of the 25th, 
and withdrew the rest of the division, which crossed the 
Santri Petri river early the next morning. 

I cannot conclude this despatch without earnestly re- 
commending to his Majesty’s gracious notice for promo- 
tion, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Browne, Major of the 28th 
foot, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Norcott, Major of the 
95th, Major Duncan, Royal Artillery, Major Gough of the 
87th, Major the Honourable E. Acheson of the 67:h, and 
Captain Birch of the Royal Engineers, all ia the command 
of corps or detachments on this memorable service ; and 
I confidently hope that the bearer of this despatch, Cap- 
toin Hope (to whom I refer your Lordship for further de- 
tails) will be promoted, on being permitted to lay the Ea: 
gle at his Majesty’s feet. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 
THOMAS GRAHAM. 

P.S. I beg leave to add, that two Spanish Officers cap- 
tains Miranda and Naughton, attached to my Staff, be- 
haved with the utmost intrepidity. 

T. G. 
Isue pe Leon, March 10, 1811 
My Lorp, 

I have the honor te transmit to your Lordship the re- 
turn of the killed and wounded in the action of the Sth in- 
stant, and I have the satisfaction to add that the wounded, 
in general, are doing weil 
By the best account that can be collected from the 
wounded French officers, the enemy had about 8000 men 
engaged. Their loss by reports from Chiclana, in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, is supposed to amount to 3000. I 
have no doubt of its being very great. 
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[transmit too a return of the ordnance in our posses- 
sion, and also the most accurate note that can be obtain- 
ed of prisoners, most of whom are wounded.—They are so 
dispersed in differentHospitals, that an exact return has 
not been obtained 

I have the honor to be, &e. 
THOMAS GRAHAM, Lieut. Gen. 

P.S. Detachments of cavalry and infantry have been 
daily employed in carrying off the wounded, and burying 
the dead, till the evening ofthe 8th inst. by which time all 
the enemy’s wounded that could be found among the 
brush wood and heath were brought in. 


MASSENA’S RETREAT. 


About three o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the Tele- 
graph announced to the admiralty the following brief but 
important intelligence from Plymouth :-— 

‘* PLYMOUTH TELEGRAPH. 

“ Massena retreated from Santarein—Lord Wellington 
in pursuit—5th of March (perhaps 15th of March, as there 
is a wrong signal before the 5th) Gannet arrived.” 

The above intelligeace was immediately transmitted 
tothe Lord Mayor by Mr. Yorke, in the following Let- 
ter :— 

** Mr. Yorke presents his compliments to the Lord May- 
or, and has the honor to transmit, for his Lordship’s in- 
formation, the copy of a“lelegraphic Dispatch just re- 
ecived.” 

We immediately communicated the important dispatch 
in) a second edition. 

All yesterday the public were in great impatience for 
the arrival of the official dispatch from Lord Wellington, 
but though the facts of the retreat of the enemy and our 
pursuit, are undoubted, no official dispatches have yet ar- 
rived from Lord Wellington. It is not the Gannet but 
the Ganges, one of Sir Joseph Yorke’s squadron that is ar- 
rived —Sir Jeseph himself was off the Start yesterday — 
The following are the accounts we have received this 
morning. Government have not yet received the official 
particulars, but they are hourly expected :— 


“ PLymMouTH, March 23. 


** Last night arrived the Ganges, 74, Capt. Dundas, in 
10 days from Lisbon, She brings the following important 
in‘elligence :—That Massena had, on the 4th of March, 
broken up his camp at Sentarem, and fallen back towards 
Spain, leaving part of his camp equipage behind, and that 
the light troops of Lord Wellington’s army were continu- 
ally harrassing the restof Massena’s. The Portuguese 
Ordinanza had intercepted and cut off three hundred wag- 
gons of bread, destined fur Massena’s army This sud- 
den retreat of Massena is supposed to be on his hearing 
of the arrival of the reinforcement of 6900 men with Rear- 
Admiral Sir J. Yorke. We are happy to state our army 
was in excellent health, and our sick and convalescents 
were comfortably lodged in Belem Palace, a convent fit- 
ted up as an hospital. Massena, as a ruse de gucrre, pre- 
vious to his retreat, filled up some soldiers’ jackets with 
straw, with a hat and cap as centinels, but this was soon 
discovered, and did not prevent an immediate pursuit. 
The enemy it is supposed, have buried their artillery, as 
the roads are now impassable for heavy artillery. 


ANOTHER LETTER SAME DATE: 


“ His Majesty’s ship Ganges, of 74 guns, arrived here 
last evening from Lisbon; left the ‘Tagus the 8th inst. 
She brings the gratifying intelligence of the retreat ofthe 
French army from their position at Santarem. It took 
place on the 4th instant, the day on which the troops con- 
veyed by Sir Joseph Yorke arrived from England. In order 
to deceive our piquets, Massena attempted a ruse de gu- 
erre, by placing efiigies, dressed in uniform, with musk- 
ets, in front of his entrenchments ; it was, however, soon 
detected, and on orders being given for our army to ad- 
vance, they discovered that the enemy had made a precip- 
itate retreat, leaving behind a great part of his baggage, 
gun-catriages, camp-equipage, &c.—Exaggerated ac- 
counts as to the number of the reinforcements received by 
Lord Wellington, added to their own necessities, are sup- 
posed to have determined the adoption of this desperate 
expedient. When the intelligence reached Lisbon, his 
Lordship had been three days in pursuit. ‘Fhese accounts 
are corroborated by a number of private letiers with 
which we have been favoured ; they state that several 
skirmishes had taken place between our van and the 
French rear guard, in which a number of prisoners had 
fallen into our hands; that the streets of Santarem were 
filled with dead horses, baggage, gun-carriages, &c.; 
from. the latter circumstance, it is supposed they had bu- 
ried the greater part of their artillery, the badness of the 
noads rendering their conveyance impracticable —A re- 











port was likewise prevalent at Lisbon that the Spaniards 
had intercepted an immense convoy of biscuit, destined 
for Massena’s army. The respectable quarter from which 
we derive our information prompts us to entertain the 
pleasing hope of being able to lay it before our readers in 
an official shape in the, course ofa few days, as a cutter 
was waiting at Lisbon for the purpose of bringing home 
the dispatches from Lord Wellington.” * 

Orders were received at Plymouth on Friday, for all the 
Royal Artillery in the district, with the exception of two 
companies, to prepare’ for immediate embarkation for 
Portugal, together with other reinforcements to a consid- 
erable extent, . 
Loxpon, March 25. 

Our conjecture respecting the causeof the firing on the 
French Coast, which we mentiaged on Saturday, was well 
founded ; Bonaparte hus got a Son. Wethis morning re- 
ceived the following letter from Dever upon the subject: 

‘By a vessel which arrived from Dunkirk this morn- 
ing, I have learnt that Maria Louisa has presented Bona- 
parte with a Son and Heir. The outwari! signs of re- 
joicing made by the French nation are excessive in the 
extreme, and can be better conceived than described. 

A person who made his escape on Wednesday last from 
Antwerp reports, that the enemy had ready for sea fifteen 
ships of the line, manned chiefly by conscripts recently 
called out forthe navy. On Tuesday pilots had been 
suunmoned on board, for the purpose of taking the ships 
out. 

March 23. 

Some letters from the North continue to mention the 
probability of a war between Russia and France: As it 
will be a war of Bonaparte’s own seeking, as he will chuse 
his own time for beginning it, we should pause a little be- 
fore we consider such an event as a subject of rejoicing 
and congratulation. 

Mr. Pinkney, the American Minister, has declined be- 
ing present at the compliment intended him, of a public 
dinner by the American Merchants in London. 

March 21. 

Accounts from Dunkirk state, that the three American 

sailors, wlio were left on board the Mary-Ann, (captured 


| by a French privateer, afterwards gallantly recaptured by 


the American Captain, but who was unfortunately ~~ 
to abandon her, ) were in a short time after their arrival in 
that port, tried, condemned, and shot by the French. 

Mr. Foster the lately appointed Envoy Extraordinary, 
&c. to America, resided three years in that country, in the 
capacity of Secretary of Legation to Mr. Merry, the then 
British Minister there; during which period he is under- 
stood to have executed the duties of, his office to the en- 
tire satisfaction of his superiors, atrd .alsoto have conduct- 
ed himself in a manner highly acceptable to the Ameri- 
cans. 

Be.rast, March 23. 

The import duties paid last week at this port from 
London alone, amounted to the extraordinary sum of 
14,9101. 14s. 10d. 

PriymoutH, March 20. 


The Dryad, 38, has detained and sent in liere, the A- 
merican schooner Four Sisters, from Marblehead, with 
fish, for Bordeaux, sent in for breach of blockade. A 
black seaman, of the Bittern, entered on board the Essex 
United States frigate, saying he was an American citizen ; 
presently the Lieutenant of the Bittern came alongside 
the Essex, and asked Capt. Smith if he had not a black 
seaman om board? He answered “in the affirmative, and 
ordered the man on deck. The black not being able ty 
produce any papers of his citizenship, Capt. Smith very 
politely gave him up to the Lieutenant of the Bittern; but 
the seaman going below to fetch his clothes, seized a 


hatchet, laid his left hand on a gun, and chopped it off | 


close to his wrist; on which the Lieutenant left the black 
on board the Essex, and returned to the Bittern, relating 
the circumstance. 

March 21. : 

The American frigate Essex, 32, Capt. Smith, sailed 
for Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, iast night, to take on 
board the American Ambassador, Mr. Pinkney, for Phil- 
adelphia. 

Cowes, March 20.— Arrived, the American fri ate Es- 
sex, from Plymouth, supposed for the purpose ef taking 
out Mr. Pinkney. 

“ HeELIGOLAND, March 15. 

“ The conscription is expected to be carried into execu- 
tion at Hamburgh with the utmost rigour, and mo excep- 
tions will, it is said, be allowed. ) ' 

“The distress occasioned in that city, in a mercantile 
point of view, is beyond description: money is uncom- 
monly scarce, and numerous bankruptcies are considered 
unayoidable.” wg 
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3-7 The Printers in the Western Distriet are 
requested by the Commissary of Military Stores, 
to publish in their papers, the order of the Com- 
mander in Chief for supplying Powder, &c. to 
the Artillery Companies—which appeared in the 
Balance of the 23d ult. 
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The trustees of Fairfield Academy inform the 
public, that the next term of instruction will com- 
mence on the 25rd of May next, and that they 
have procured a Philosophical Apparatus, and én- 
gaged an experienced Professor to give a course 
of Lectures on Natural Philosophy ; to com- 
mence the Ist of June. The students will have 
an opportunity of reading Enfield’s, or Adam’s 
Philosophy, and to recite once a day. 

In the Lectures the properties of matter, and 
the laws of nature will be demonstrated experi- 
mentally, by which means, the students will be 
enabled to read to much greater advantage, and 
to fix the ideas more firmly in their minds. This 
mode of teaching Philosophy by recitation~ and 
experiment, it is fully believed, will abridge the 
time of acquiring a knowledge of this important 
science. 








INSOLVENTS, % 
Petitioning under the new Insolvent Law. 








Petitioners’ Names. Counties. Date of Appearance 
Nathan Palmer - Westchester - Ist July. 
Charles Lemon - Rensselaer - - 20th June. 
John W. Stout - New-York - - 6th July. 
Samuel P. Staats Albany - . Ist July 
William Ash - New-York - «+ 6th July. 
James P. Watson New-York - - Sth July. 
Peter Gibbons - New-York - 29th June. 
Benjamin Smith - New-York - - Sth July. 
David Williams” - Albany - - Ist July. 
Victor Holmes - New-York ° 27th June. 
Henry A. Lamprey New-York - ~- 29th Jute. 
Joseph Ridgway - New-YormR - - Sth July. 
Walter W. Buchanan New-Yor - «+ Sth July, 
Wm. Slocum - New-York - - Sth July, 
Jacob Frank - New-York ~ «+ IstJuly 
Mark Molle - New-York - - Sth July” 
Wm.Mott - - New-York - + Sth July” 
Thomas W. Southwick New-York - » = 8th July” 
Israel Reynolds” - Westchester . Ist July’ 
Jeremiah L Green - New-York - - Sth July 
Samuel S.S. Hoyt. - New-York - - SthJuly- 
John Brush - New-York - + Sth July: 

— 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


I have- returned “ Henry’s” verses, according to his 
request. Ifhe will lay them aside for two years, and then 
re-peruse them, without acknowledging that I have saved 
him some mortification by withholding them from the 
public eye, I will admit that my “ vanity of opinion’ is €X-. 
cessive. 








- — 
THE KNELL,|. 
7 Dy odin 
In this city, on the 1st inst. ANN. WALSH, Gaughter 
of Dudley Walsh, Esq. aa | ‘ 













JOHN LOVETT, so. 


Has removed his OFFICE to State- ree 
door to Clench’s Auction-Room. — 


next 
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aWreath. 


[A few weeks since, I acknowledged the receipt of the 
following “ Anacreontic”—but on examining it, I could 
not discover that it possessed any poetical merit. The au- 
thor, however, mistaking the cause ofitsnon-appearance, 
has been polite enough to send me another copy, with a 
request that I will ** once again examine its merits.” — 
have complied with his request, without changing my 
opinion : But as the whole production is comprised in 
fourteen lines, including title and signature—and as } 
am unwilling to confide solely in my own judgment, I 
submit the verses to the ordeal of public opinion :-— 

Edit. Bal.) 





ANACREONTIC. 


Come sprightly boy, come pleasure’s God, 
Now all mankind obey thy rod ; 

Come quickly come on airy wings, 

Now the dart while Sappho sings ; 
Sappho loveliest of the fair, 

The sweetest voice so debonair. 

She smiling disregards my love, 

In raptures fondling soft a dove ; 

Come draw thy bow and send a dart, 
Transfix at once her beating heart; 

Now drain the bowl to Sappho sweet, 


Make her gentle I entreat. COLIN. 


- - ae - 


[From the Virginia Patriot } 
JOY AND GRIEF. 


—e nihil est abomni 
Parte beatuin.— 


1. 


When autumn’s mellow scenes appear, 
When autumn brings the ripened year, 
The sun’s soft rays illuming glide 
O'er level plain and steep hiil side, 

Beam on the cali stream’s placid breast, 
Dance on the moentain’s haughty crest ; 
Sweet is the mild and temped’s heat, 

And ail the varied vision sweet— 

Swift o’er the bright scene dark clouds fly, 
And bid the varied vision die. 


II. 


When the tornbosom’s warm throbs cease, 
When the torn bosom welcomes peace ; 
Joy’s temper’d smiles the breast illume, 
Joy’s temper’d smiles dispel its gloom ; 
Mild radiance to the eyes impart, 

Mild pleasures to the languid heart ; 
Sweet then the feelings of the breast, 
Sweet then the charm that lulls to rest— 
Grief’s murky frowns involve in night 

And veil the beams of joy’s mild light. 


EES 


BEZA. 


~ aBisertlanp, 


[From the Washingtonian. | 











TAKING THE VEIL. 


The of Col. Erwan Auuen is familiar to 
all, who are acquainted with the early history of 
Men with the first events of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. “His activity, his courage, and 
his zeal, his genius, his eccentricity, and his in- 
fidelit conspired to render him conspicuous. 
A gnter of his, a sensible, weil educated, 
and accomplished young lady, well known in 
this her native state, took into her head the very 
singular whim (and singular, indeedy it was for a 
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Yankee Grrr) to renounce the world and to be- 
come a Recluse. Accordingly she repaired to 
Montreal, where she Jearnt the French language, 
became a convert to the Roman Catholic religion, 
entered upon her .Voviciate, or affirenticeshif, 1n 
the Horet pe Drew, or Convent of Black Viens, 
as they are called, where, after three years of pre- 
paration and trial, she has now deliberately taken 
the veil; thus voluntarily renouncing kindred, 
friends, and the world, and literally entomdbing 
herself alive, within the gloomy walls of a con- 
vent. Atthis solemn ceremony, J/iss J , of 
this town, now in Montreal, happened to be pre- 
sent; a circumstance, which, as STeERNE once 
said on another occasion, * would have happened 
only to a sentimentat Lraveller.”"—To her oblig- 
ing correspondent are we indebted for the favor 
of the following eatract, which, we think, will 
be interesting to our readers. 
MonrreaL, Marcu 24. 

‘“ | went, a few days since to the Convent of 
Brack Nuns, to see Aviss ALLEN, Who desired 
to be remembered to you and Papa; and invited 
‘me to go next Monday to see her take the Veil. 
' Accordinely I went, accompanied with’ our 
ifriends, Miss P B and Miss 
H , of Middlebury ; and that we might be 
there in season, we started at 6 o’clock, in thie 
Morning; as the Ceremonies were to begin at 7, 
and it being understood, that the Chapel woul 
be very much thronged. | know you will be anx- 
ious to have an accurate description of this far- 
Jimed Ceremony ; but itis not in my power tu 
give you any thing more, than an impertec: ou'- 
line : For in this, as well as in their other cere- 
monies, there is so much, that is unintelligible « 
spectators, (and I should almost imagine to then- 
selves too) that it is impossible to form, and much 
less to give, any adequate idea of them. Howe- 
ver I will try. 

















In the first place, you must know, that the 
Nun’s Chaftel is separated from that, where the 


|| Priests officiate, (an] where spectators are ad- 
| mitted,) by a grate, which extends from the ceil- 


ing over head to the floor, before which, there 1s 
a curtain, which is withdrawn at pleasure. T 
this room I was admitted, at iss ALLEN’s re- 
quest, as were several others, that we might have 
a better view of their frocecdings. 

The Novice (Miss A.) enters this room, bear- 
ing in her hand a lighted taper, which is fixed to 
a kind of staff, ornamented with a wreathe of 
flowers, preceded by the ‘uns, carrying each a 
lighted taper, and chanting a kind of Dirge, until 
they kneel and extinguish their tapers. The 
Novice likewise kneels, in the middle of the aisle, 
where there is a cushion placed for the purpose. 
The Priest then says Mass; after which there 
isasermon. The Preacher appeared to be quite 
an Orator ; but the discourse being in French, it 
was, of course, to me unintelligible. But, I am 
told, that he painted the world and its allure- 
ments, in glowing colors, taking care, however, 
to cast shade enough over the picture, to give it 
a sickening hue, and to render its deformities 
truly hideous. After this, a litthe wicket, in the 
grate, was thrown open, at which the WVovice 





knelt and received the sacrament from the High- 
Priest. She then retreated a few paces, and pros- 
trated herself upon the earth, and was covered 
with a Pall, supported by four Nuns, who knel! 
beside her, while the Priests read the BurraL 
SEKVICE for the dead, which was succeeded by a 
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Saints to bless and protect her. She then rose, 
and was led to the wicket by the ABBEss, where 
she received the vows from the Priest, who ratifi- 
ed them by putting a ring onvher finger, which 
she is to wear ti!l Death, and even then to take 
with her, as a fass-fortto Sr. Perer. He then 
took the WHITE Veilfrom her head, and repla- 
ced it with the &lack, upon which is placeda 
crown of flowers. These too are to accompan 
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her into immortality, or rather to the shades be- 
low ; for they are to be buried with them on their 
heads. After this, she walks round the Chapel, 
carrying the taper, as before, and salutes each of 
her sister Nuns. She then takes her place next 
ihe Superior, and joins in a solemn_(though not 
melodious) chant, which closes the scene. The 
curtain is then drawn, and the spectators retire, 
wearied, many of them, if not disgusted, with 
what appears, to us Puritans, so nearly allied to 
superstition and folly. 

We were detained nearly two hours, waiting 
for the ceremony to begin; but were shewn into 
a pleasant room, where the Nuns receive their 
visitors, and where many of them were assem- 
bled. There were several interesting women, 
but I was most pleased with one, who, Miss At- 
LEN has since told me, is sister to A/adame La 
FramsBoise, Mrs. D ’s friend. She speaks 
very little English, but has more vivacity and 
ease, than any of them, which I have seen. 

Miss ALLEN appeared with great composure 
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long chant by the ‘Vuns, calling on all the Zo/y | 


nd Ormness, though her countenance indicated, 


| that it was noi without effort that she did so. 

She now seer fectly checrful and happy. 
lt l have tires. nee, my dear mother, 
you must give t.: t fot hi? Oo amuse 
you, and to gratit, f know you 
feel, io leain some! ny, which 
so few in ourcountry i ssed.” 











ANitCD aE. 


A countryman once took a fancy to hear the La- 
tin disputes of doctors at the university. He was 
asked, what pleasure he could derive from view- 
ing such combatants, when he could not even 
know which of the parties had the better? “ For 
that matter,” he replied, 1 am not such a fool, 
but ] can see who is the first to put the other ina 
pass on.” 
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